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LITERARY GUILD—APRIL SELECTION 


Frank, Pat Hold Back the Night 
Lippincott. Mar. 5, 1952. 210p. $3.00. 

The popularity of this book—and it should be very 
popular indeed—may be traced to its right-hearted 
dealing with the American fighting man. It is a tough, 
realistic and unsentimental book. It is aware of the 
scars and purulence of the human animal. Its char- 
acters are not saints. But they’re all recognizably 
human—and some of them are, on the human level, 
magnificently heroic. Pat Frank has managed to say, 
humbly, prosaically, oftentimes flatly, what thousands 
of men saw and felt and what they hoped they would 
find and did not find in the strenuous immaturities of 
James Jones and the squalid self-pity of Norman 
Mailer. 

On the level of story Hold Back the Night is a battle 
report of D Company of a Marine regiment which 
fought its way from Changjin Reservoir to the evacua- 
tion port of Hungnam during the dismal Korean winter 
of 1950. The company numbered one hundred and 
twenty-six men when the Chinese began their attack 
over the ice and forced a withdrawal. Dog Company 
had the companionship of tanks in the first part of the 
struggle against encirclement. Then it was ordered to 
follow a secondary road to protect the regiment’s flank. 
Men were lost in patrol actions, skirmishes and pitched 
battle—actions which Pat Frank relates with great 
precision and excitement. Sheerly as an escape story 
this novel has unusual merit. Trapped, without food 
and ammunition, isolated from the main body, Dog 
Company is ever on the point of annihilation and ever 
rescued by the courage of the survivors. 

But the events, however thrilling, are not the main- 
spring of the book: -The book revolves around the ten- 
sions ‘of its characters, all of them taken together, 
several of them taken separately. 

Sam Mackenzie, Captain of Dog Company, is at the 
heart of the book. Sam was tall, lean and hard. The 
soft parts of him were sifted out during the island wars 
of the Pacific. At thirty he is an ideal company com- 
mander, alert even in his sleep. He could spot a dirty 
carbine at fifty yards. In a rough unspiritual way he 
could read a man’s soul and know him and forgive him 
as he did poor little Beanie Smith. He died a: little 
with each man’s death and bled with each man’s 
wound. Sam had a brief flare of unfaithfulness once, 
during a leave in Sydney, but he was very devoted to 
his Anne and ached for her in the lonely hours when 


his taut nerves wouldn’t let him sleep. Sam knew the 
rule book and he knew when to throw it away. He 
was reckless only once and then it was with his own 
life, and only under the opiate of fatigue. 


Unwittingly all the other characters are satellites, even 
those, like Lt. Raleigh Couzens, who also have the habit 
of authority and the authority of courage. Couzens, 
the author wants us to believe, is a victim of a domi- 
nating mother. His brilliance, his good manners, and 
his bravery were efforts at self-expression. He needed 
a gong—medals, promotion, above all the admiration 
of Captain Mackenzie. He loses all faith in himself 
and, with that faith, his military judgment, when he 
suspects that Mackenzie had guessed that he won his 
release from his Chinese captors by talking too much. 
Couzens is the book’s “complicated” character and he 
is perhaps too easily explained in terms of his southern 
aristocrat environment and his mother’s psychological 
tyranny. Still he has a definite fictional life in the 
reflection of Mackenzie’s quiet energy. 


In the later pages Sergeant Elkand begins to assume a 
major role. At first he is the typical sergeant and a 
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sergeant, like a Chief Petty Officer, is a state of mind. 
The sergeant knows a lot. He has mysterious contacts 
with other sergeants at regimental headquarters.* He 
keeps a mental dossier on the strengths and weaknesses 
of his officers. He is at once brashly familiar and over- 
respectful. He can do what he is told. But he cannot 
plan, he cannot make decisions, he cannot command. 
When Dog Company loses all its officers Mackenzie 
begins to depend on the reliable Elkand. He talks to 
him. Subtly, almost unintentionally, he passes on the 
two great secrets of leadership—unselfishness and integ- 
rity. It is Elkand finally who leads the tattered rem- 
nant of the company into the American lines and says 
to an Army officer who had called them stragglers, 
“These are not stragglers. This is a Company. This is 
Dog Company ... Yes, bud, a company!” And it was 
a company. It had a head and members; it still 
thought, moved and acted with the instinctive harmony 
of a corporate personality. Elkand was its head, now 
that Mackenzie was wounded, and poetic justice sees 
to it that he is brevetted a first lieutenant. But Elk- 
and is Mackenzie’s creation. Under a lesser man he 
would have remained a sergeant, in mind at least, all 
his life. So too with the other survivors. They were 
all better men for having served under Mackenzie. 


While the action and the characterization have their 
own independent values, Hold Back the Night is also a 
preachment. It frankly glorifies the U. S. Marines. 
It argues skilfully, without hysteria, against isolationism 
and proposes that the Korean war is a necessary de- 
fense against a tyrannical and barbarous foe. Its inci- 
dental references to the military set are as admiring as 
J. P. Marquand’s views in Melville Goodwin U. S. A. 
The overall impression is that the American core is 
solid and good and humanly great. The American 
fighting man is represented as puzzled, irritated and, if 
unemployed, wildly critical. But in the stress of battle 
he knows what it means “to have the duty”, to stand 
the watch, and to die in the manner of men. 


It should not be inferred that Pat Frank has written 
the definitive book on the American warrior. His book 
is limited in size and scope. Its spiritual intuitions are 
hardly delicate. The language rarely rises above the 
level of good second-rate reporting. But within these 
limits it is a successful story. And if for no other 
reason, it should be read as a contrast to Mailer, Shaw 
and Jones. 

Francis X. Connolly, 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


2 * + 


Gerard, John 

_ The Autobiography of A Hunted Priest 
Translated from the Latin by Philip Caraman. With an 
introduction -by Graham Greene. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
Feb. 13,1952. 287p. $3.50. 
It is understandable that Graham Greene should have 
written the introduction to this work; it has all the 
qualities of one of his own stories—suspense, intrigue, 
wicked and saintly characters, moving in the shadow 
of a gigantic struggle between good and evil. Amazing 
too it is to reflect that this tale, so much like a con- 
temporary thriller, is actually a translation from a 
Latin autobiography by a Jesuit of the seventeenth cen- 


P. Frank — Gerard 
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tury, and was written to help train their priests in 
Europe for the English mission. Any student of Eng- 
lish history and letters must read it, for without the 
light it casts, the most elaborate reading of Shakes. 
peare, Bacon, and the usual histories gives but a sur- 
face view of the Elizabethan world. Here we step 
inside and actually live in it. 


Father John Gerard and numerous other characters 
come vividly to life in these pages in a way that a pro- 
fessional novelist might envy. Here is the description 
of him by the spy, William Byrd: “He was of stature 
tall, high-shouldered, black haired, of complexion 
swarth, hawk-nosed, high templed, attired in buff 
leather, garnished with gold or silver lace, satin doublet, 
velvet hose, and rapiers and daggers, gilt or silvered.” 
This gentleman courtier, expert at cards as at hawk 
and hounds, perfectly at ease among the lords of the 
realm, was, beneath the disguise, a priest of deep spiri- 
tuality in search of souls. After the game or hunt, in 
the silence of great country or town houses, he dropped 
the courtly manner, and with few words, or at times 
lengthy discussions, gathered souls to Christ. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps many more since he gives no figures, re- 
turned to the old faith through him, and among them 
_ some of the most influential families of the king- 
om. 


Every day of his eighteen years in England, 1588-1606, 
he ran the risk of torture or death on discovery. He 
was, of course, known to the authorities. He was 
arraigned before several boards of inquiry, one of which 
included Francis Bacon. At intervals he spent long 
periods in different prisons. His worst period, or he 
might say, his best, came when he was hung on iron 
manacles by the wrists in the torture room of the 
London Tower. And end to his work seemed certain 
when he was confined to an upper cell of the Tower, 
cut off from all outside contact. The story of his 
escape surpasses fiction. 


Is there a touch of braggadocio, pardonable here if 
ever, in this man, who outwitted the entire govern- 
ment and returned alive to the continent to teach new 
recruits how to do it? Not the slightest. He is humble, 
sincere, in fact simple when not dealing with Her 
Majesty’s agents. He seems to think he missed martyr- 
dom because he was not worthy of it. We may be 
pardoned for holding a different view; he was too valu- 
able. The Gunpowder plot is mentioned at the end, 
but in no detail, since he wrote another book on that. 
This is truly reading for our days. It can be recom- 
mended to all, but especially to the clergy, and we 
might add, to English readers. If the faith returns 
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HEADLINERS 


Book and Classification Author and Review 


The Caine Mutiny (IIb) Wouk Apr. 15 
My Cousin Rachel (IIb) du Maurier Feb. 15 
The Cruel Sea (IIb) Monsarrat Aug. 15 
Spark of Life (IID) Remargue Feb. 15 
The President’s Lady (Ila) Stone Oct. 1 
The Swimming Pool (1) Rinehart Feb. 1 
Melville Goodwin, USA (Ila) Marquand Oct. 15 
The End of the Affair (IIL) Greene Nov. 15 
Jefferson Selleck (Ila) Jonas Feb. 1 
Mittee (IIb) Rooke Feb. 15 
Carson Sept. 15 
Philbrick Mar. 1 
De Mille Jan. 15 
Gunther Feb. 1 
Flynn Jan. 1 


The Sea Around Us (I) 
I Led Three Lives (I) 
Dance to the Piper (1) 
Eisenhower (1) 

While You Slept (1) 


again in full flower to that island, it will be because 
of such men as Father Gerard. 


Rev. Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Williams, T. Harry Lincoln and His Generals 
Knopf. Feb. 25, 1952. 363p. $4.00. 


The title would more closely mirror the text of this 
interesting Civil War brochure by saying Lincoln 
“weeds out” his generals until he uncovers General 
Grant. The lengthy discussion of the well-worn Lin- 
coln-McClellan feud which to this reviewer is the 
meaty part of the book is extremely objective and 
should satisfy the critics both “pro” and “con”. In 
McClellan, Mr. Williams finds “a duality of character” 
that made “Little Mac” at once “honest and deceitful, 
simple and cunning, modest and arrogant, attractive 
and distasteful”. Readily admitting McClellan’s powers 
of organization (not as easily acknowledged by sterner 
critics) Mr. Williams points out in case after case that 
McClellan lacked the essential quality of a truly great 
war leader-aggressiveness. This point is strikingly dis- 
played in the aftermath of Antietam when McClellan 
with Lee anchored on the Potomac and beaten in the 
field, failed by dilatory tactics to crush Marse Roberts’ 
army, always using the McClellanian excuse that “Lee 
far outnumbered me”. 


The many successive appointments of generals that 
Lincoln had to make, were motivated by political is- 
sues, sectional rivalries, to say nothing of the simple 
lack of experience which was common to all who were 
called on to command the expanding armies of the 


East and West. The list contains the names of men, 
whose names are almost as familiar as those of Lincoln 
himself — Hooter, Meade, Buell, Hallack, Pope, Fre- 
mont, Burnside, Rosecrans and McDowell. 


Mr. Williams in a style easily read and understood 
writers of the good and bad points of these men, their 
weaknesses and foibles. All shared the common de- 
nominator of having been schooled in a system out- 
grown by modern armies and “all out war”. All be- 
lieved that if you captured the enemy capital or an 


Williams — Dos Passos 


equal important city the war would cease and “Johnny 
would come marching home”. It was Lincoln whose 
only battle experience had been in the almost comic- 
opera Black Hawk War who clearly recognized that 
war’s only and proper object was to destroy the enemy’s 
army and his capacity to make war. He finally found 
the soldier named “Sam” Grant and intrusted to him 
the destruction of Lee and the salvation of the Union. 


Lincoln and His Generals is a history of one aspect of 
the Civil War—that of top level strategy, with “honest 
Abe” emerging as the keynoter in this convention of 
misfits, bumblers and procrastinators until he gave 
three stars to Ulysses S. Grant. 


This reviewer especially enjoyed the development in 
Mr. Williams’ book of how Lincoln grasped the funda- 
mental idea of staff work. Up to this time the Ameri- 
can army simply did not have that vital concept in its 
vocabulary. There had been no co-ordination between 
commands and in ’61 the outlook was “what to do 
against fifty Indians”. Perhaps it was Lincoln’s legal 
mind asserting itself, perhaps it was native ability, per- 
haps it was intuition but in this book Lincoln clearly 
emerges as the commander-in-chief who moulded and 
fashioned what today we call the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
A somewhat technical point, this part of Mr. Williams’ 
book will be enjoyed only by the Civil War experts— 
all the five or ten million of them. 


Rev. L. Berkeley Kines, S.J., 
Scranton Preparatory School, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Dos Passos, John 
Houghton, Mifflin. 


District of Columbia 
Mar. 5, 1952. 1036p. $5.00. 
John Dos Passos’ trilogy, The Adventures of a Young 
Man, Number One, and The Grand Design, has been 
published in one volume under the over-all title District 
of Columbia. Ten years elapsed between the writing 
of the first volume (1939) and the appearance of the 
last (1949). No one of the three novels made too great 
an impact on the reading public at the moment in 
which it was released. In fact, the critics, Maxwell 
Geismar among them, lamented the fact that Dos 
Passos’ star was growing dim. The so-called “liberal” 
press took him to task fcr Jis failure as an artist, thus 
suitably masking their chagrin at Dos Passos’ obvious 
refusal to call a spade anything but a spade where the 
comrades were concerned. 


There were exceptions of course. Alfred Kazin and 
J. Donald Adams certainly never lost sight of what 
Dos Passos was trying to say. And now, with the re- 
appearance of the whole trilogy under one cover, 
Arthur Mizener writes a preface in which he says that 
“now ... we ought to be able to look at these three 
novels a little more reasonably and see what it is they 
do instead of whether they take a political position we 
happen, at the moment, to agree with”. He adds 
further: “If we do, we shall see, I believe, that Dos 


Passos is a good novelist of a kind almost unique in 


our time.” 


After re-reading the three novels in question, the re- 
viewer is inclined more than ever to agree with the 
judgment of Mr. Mizener. Dos Passos’ novels give— 





254 Moses — Willoughby 


almost better than any other medium—a picture of the 
moral and social consciousness of the times he is writ- 
ing in and about. It is precisely his immense capacity 
for conveying the spiritual ferment of a period and of 
a people that made the U.S.A. trilogy the huge success 
that it was. It won him the dubious plaudits of the 
brethren on the left. Because he attacked the terrible 
conditions of the depression and recession years, he was 
huggd to red bosoms as the crusader for the oppressed. 


When, however, in The Adventures of a Young Man, 
he revealed the party exploiting the miners for purely 
propaganda purposes, Dos Passos suddenly became of- 
fensive. When he passionately damned Communist 
conduct in the Spanish Civil War, it was suddenly 
noticed that his art was failing, that the once powerful 
pen had become effete. The Grand Design, which 
gives a novelized version of everything that Whittaker 
Chambers witnessed in the Communist infiltration of 
the New Deal Government, capped the climax to 
Number One which, in turn, gave a novelized version 
of the corruption that can take place between business 
and _ politics—something that our television screens 
made all too patently clear not so long ago. Because 
Dos Passos as an artist insisted on telling things as he 
saw them, he fell from favor in the eyes of those to 
whom black must often be called white. Because he 
possessed the artistic integrity of presenting his vision 
honestly, his work was hated more than if his name 


had been Trotsky. 
Certainly, the District of Columbia trilogy proves that 


re-reading has its rewards. Viewed with the hindsight 
proverbial to the Monday-morning quarterbacks, this 
trilogy gives to Dos Passos’ vision a quality that be- 


comes almost prophetic. This alone justifies the re- 
publication of the novels. It is enough to make the 
reader wonder why he did not see. Not only does this 
hold true of the portrait of the moral and social con- 
sciousness of these United States, but it is eminently 
true of the critical re-evaluation to be made of Dos 
Passos’ work as an artist. For on reflection, Dos Passos 
emerges as a deeper personality, an artist who can com- 
municate with intelligent passion, the inner meaning of 
our problems and our plight; in a word, mature reflec- 
tion adds to his stature as “a good novelist of a kind 
almost unique in our time”. 


Dos Passos creates no characters in the sense of 
Flaubert or Tolstoi. He rather uses his people to sym- 
bolize or represent tendencies or currents in the drift 
of the commuunity’s life. Each one has a bearing upon 
the other, and taken all together, they give an integrated 
aspect of some segment of society. Such was the power 
that made Moliére’s genius. Such is the power that 
makes Dos Passos a satirist “almost unique in our 
time”. The Adventures of a Young Man bourgeons 
with the platitudes of psychiatry and dialectic material- 
ism; Number One reeks with the “for the people and 
by the people part of the oldtime United States way”; 
The Grand Design weighs heavily with comrades who 
batten on the Capitalism they criticize—‘Capitalism 


can’t even stage a decent party any more”, as quoted 


by a red Washington lass forking lobster into her gul- 
let. All this adds up to a quiet irony, a subtle satire 
that grows in power and incisiveness as the realistic 
dialogue piles Freudian, Marxian, and political gobble- 
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degook upon the clichés which the parties involved 
employ as substitutes for thought. 


There is a grim humor in Dos Passos’ treatment of the 
good American as he is destroyed by greed and lust and 
the perversion of power. His virtues are the virtues 
that American society is supposed to live by; his only 
vice, inculpable though it be, is that of being “taken 
in” by the gobbledegook, by the sincere insincerities 
with which his ears and mind are inundated. Satire, 
humor, social comedy—all these terms have been ap- 
plied to Dos Passos’ technique, but beneath them all, 
just a shadow away, there lies the sombre twilight of 
tragedy. Juvenal saw it in Rome. Let us hope Dos 
Passos can make us see it before it is too late. 


These are adult novels, a sine qua non for. the profes- 
sionally interested in literature. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


s. * * 


Moses, Anna Mary 

Grandma Moses; My Life’s History 
Edited by Otto Kallir. Harper. 1952. 140p. $3.50. 
From the expanded notes the artist made for the editor 
when he was writing her biography (Dryden Press, 
1946) and from two newspaper articles she later wrote, 
this simple “Life’s History” of the celebrated American 
primitive painter has been rounded out by additional 
material dictated to the editor for the purpose. Anec- 
dotal and loosely strung together, the account is high- 
ly personal and “folksy”, always concrete, always neigh- 
borly and friendly. Typically, the account of the first 
half of her life is given twice as much space as that of 
the latter half, the period when at 80 years her stiff- 
ened, rheumatic hands forced her to put aside her 
embroidery and take up a paintbrush. A good deal of 
American social history appears in the reminiscences 
of her childhood on her father’s New York State 
farm, and of her youth spent as hired girl in other 
women’s kitchens, as well as of her early married life in 
Virginia. Sixteen of her paintings are reproduced in 
color, two in black-and-white. Interestingly firm for a 
nonagenarian is the handwriting shown in eight pages 
of facsimile letters. Art libraries will probably be the 
heaviest purchasers of the book. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Marywood College, 
Department of Librarianship, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Willoughby, Major General Charles A. 

Shanghai Conspiracy 
Preface by General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. Dut- 
ton. Feb. 11, 1952. 315p. $3.75. 
Any writer who essays a report on the machinations of 
Communism and its disciples has his work cut out for 
him. Major General Willoughby cannot perform mit- 
acles. The best that he can hope to do is to convince 
his fellow citizens that his premises are valid and his 
conclusions sound—in other words—that he is telling 
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the truth. Wherefore, he is content to relate the activi- 
ties of a spy ring, whose guiding genius, Dr. Richard 
Sorge, had the unique opportunity to win the con- 
fidence of the German Ambassador in Tokyo during 
the critical days between the outbreak of the Second 
World War and American entry therein. Thanks to 
this contact the Kremlin finds itself well supplied with 
vital information relative to Japan’s intentions toward 
the Soviet Union. As a direct result, moreover, the 
Red Army, knowing that Japanese military and naval 
power will be deflected southward toward Manila and 
Singapore, is enabled to deploy its forces not only to 
resist German arms in European Russia, but also, to 
give aid and comfort to fellow Communists in China. 
How successfully these conspirators work to overthrow 
the established order in Eastern Asia and how deeply 
they entrench themselves in China’s Shanghai whence 
they are able to radiate their influence into two other 
continents, is the whole burden of the General’s story. 


The book contains Sorge’s own confession, undoubtedly 
one of the most unusual accounts of treachery ever to 
find its way into officia: police records. In it this master 
spy shows how he managed to elude capture for so long 
atime. Indeed, were it not for the jealousy and malice 
of a single Japanese Communist, “an unwitting Judas”, 
the Ring might still be at work today. For not one of 
this band of conspirators was a card carrying member 
nor was it known by party regulars what status, if any, 
the group enjoyed with headquarters in Moscow. 
Verbum sapientibus satis. Like the menace of the ice- 
berg to life at sea, the day-to-day danger from Com- 
munism does not always come from that part of it 
which soars above the line of visibility but rather from 
that unknown and hidden element which bulks so large 
beneath the surface level of ordinary life and society. 
The reader will run across a roster of names well 
known and honored in the martyrology of Commu- 
nism, v.g., Agnes Smedley, Gerhardt Eisler, Eugene 
Dennis, Gienther Stein, all of whom at one time or 
another served the cause as an apprentice and/or agent 
in this Far Eastern theatre. The wonder of it is that 
China did not succumb to Communism sooner consider- 
ing the emphasis given by the party leaders to this 
troubled quarter of the world. Willoughby does not 
attempt to reason why. The part of the soldier is to do 
or die. Too bad so much of the writing is repetitious. 
Perhaps the author would have been well advised to 
make haste more slowly. But then, like time and tide, 
the market waits for no man. Better to speak now 
while the moment is opportune. Indeed the more one 
scans this writing, the more one is bound to appreciate 
anew something of the nature and scope of the Chinese 
imbroglio. Nor it is unlikely that Leon Trotsky may 
not have been right after all, scorning as he did the 
prospects for World Revolution in that “Lilliputian 
bathtub” hetter known in history as the Mediterranean 
Sea. If that Bolshevik leader may be taken at his word, 
the future of the civilized world remains to be settled 
instead in the region of the Pacific and on the broad 
plains of Asia. In which case, General Willoughby’s 
book will have provided an unwitting preview of the 
Kremlin’s master plan for world conquest. 


Harry W. Kirwin, Ph.D., 


Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Nelson, Truman The Sin of the Prophet 
Little, Brown. Feb. 13, 1952. 448p. $4.00. 


Every age has its own crisis. A century ago the crisis 
was an internal problem. Slavery was the burning 
question of the hour. On the question, the tight little 
city of Boston was split socially, economically and poli- 
tically; nor was the problem academic. The presence 
of runaway slaves in the city and the efforts of the 
South to enforce the 1850 Fugitive Slave Law were dyna- 
mite. The Parkers, the Howes, the Garrisons, et al., 
always provided the spark. The explosion rocked the 
city and not infrequently the country. Truman Nelson 
takes one famed incident to analyze the times, the 
problem, the men and the prophet, Theodore Parker. 


Anthony Burns, a helpless fugitive slave with a maimed 
hand, is arrested in Boston under the Fugitive Slave 
Act. Theodore Parker champions his cause and tries 
to save him. Parker pushes the effort to the point of 
mob violence and an assault on the jail to liberate the 
slave. The assault is stymied and the slave is returned. 
Parker is subsequently indicted for resisting and ob- 
structing the law. The case was nol prossed. That 
very simply is the framework of the story which is 
simply the occasion for what is almost sociological 
analysis of Boston and characteriological analysis of 
Parker, plus a rather emotional reaction on the part 
of the author. 

The liberty of Anthony was no abstraction. To Parker, 
he was the embodiment and symbol of the weak driven 
to the wall by the strong. He was “man’s inhumanity 
to man” in the concrete. To return him to the South 
meant whippings and punishment and oblivion in the 
morass of the deep South. On the other hand there 
was the law and the political, social and legal results 
of failure to observe the law. 


While some of the agitators were willing to allow the 
South to secede, Parker appealing to a Higher Law was 
willing and anxious to settle the problem by an appeal 
to arms. This drift to rebellion was symptomatic. He 
and his coterie were in revolt against everything. Men 
of good will, they were confused as to where the good 
was to be found. Hence they promoted a series of 
fads. Some were good; others, silly. Yet they em- 
braced them all with equal fervor. Help for the blind 
and mesmerism; women’s rights and Bloomerism, Brook 
Farm and phrenology . . . all were part of their history. 


The characterizations are uneven. The abolitionist 
circle is drawn with detailed sympathy. The upholders 
of the law are caricatured. There are, of course, the 
cheap politicians. These are excoriated. Then there 
is the circle of those who are intent on upholding the 
supremacy of law. That they refused to be intimidated 
by mob violence brings the scorn both of Parker and 
the author. In their righteousness they set out on a 
course which was irresponsible. Parker did not face 
the problem except from his own limited and impetu- 
out point of view. How can a responsible government 
let a minority take the law into its own hands is a 
problem that he never faced or answered. 

This is a first novel. The writing is heavy. There are 
so many figures on the scene that the narrative is diffi- 
cult to follow. The reviewer found the reading dif- 
ficult; the parade of a half-baked liberalism was a bore. 
However, the abolitionists were interesting figures. 
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Many readers will find them enjoyable. The book is 
principally interesting for what may come from the 
same source in the future. 
James F. Redding, 
Emmanuel College, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


& * ™ 


Vidal, Gore The Judgment of Paris 
Dutton. Mar. 10, 1952. 375p. $3.50. 

This seventh novel by a young American writer is, so 
we are informed by the publishers (though it is not 
very apparent from a reading of the book, except that 
the proper number of major characters are involved) 
a retelling, in modern terms and times, of the legend 
of Paris and the award of the Golden Apple. Mr. 
Vidal’s Paris is Philip Warren, a young American edu- 
cated for the law, but apparently with hedonism as a 
profession as well as a philosophy. In the course of a 
year abroad, the scene ranging from Italy to Egypt and 
France, and coming full circle at the end of the book 
to Italy, Warren becomes entangled with three women, 
whose resemblance to the feminine characters of the 
legend is—to this reviewer, at any rate—very slight, as 
their roles in this story but slightly resemble those of 
Athena, Juno, and Aphrodite. 


With two of the three central feminine characters 
Philip enters into brief, but oh, so ecstatic adulterous 
relationships, both of these women being so unfortu- 
nate as to be chained in marriage to typical American 
characters incapable of appreciating the best in woman 
—Regina Durham to an up-and-coming American poli- 
tician, and Anna Morris to an utterly insensitive finan- 
cier-industrialist. Between liaisons Warren mixes in a 
sort of fashionable underworld of decadent European 
and British male society with a common interest in 
and devotion to homosexualism as a way of life and a 
thoroughly disgusting kind of new religion, which seems 
to share elements of spiritism, black magic, and just 
plain idiocy. Through detailed scenes of this sort 
Philip moves, aloof, impassive, at time faintly amused, 
at times vaguely uneasy. From time to time he en- 
gages in what is apparently supposed to be conversa- 
tion of a high degree of brilliance, centering about the 
“failure” of religion, the duty of man to make amuse- 
ment and pleasure his chief end, and the murkier 
aspects of the phenomenon of sex. 


Sophia Oliver completes the trio of Philip’s objects of 
devotion, though it is made clear that his attraction to 
her is intellectual, rather than physical. Toward the 
end of the book, Philip and Sophia engage in a session 
of stichomythic dialog which gives as well as anything 
else could, an idea of the emptiness and pretentious- 
ness foolishness of this book. 


“Do you know?” she asked suddenly. 
“T think so.” 

“Is it clear at last?” 

“Very nearly.” 

“And you? Are you certain?” 

“Yes. I know it now.” 

“In terms of what?” 

“Of people...” 

“Regina!” 


“Not Regina. I never took her seriously.” 
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“But you take the world seriously.” 
“There is nothing else.” 

“The idea, each time. . .” 

“That, too, but in proportion.” 
“Earth smothers fire.” 

“Fire comes from earth.” 

“Don’t!” she said abruptly. 


And so one might say to Mr. Vidal and his publishers, 
and so one must say to the reader who would not waste 
the time required to cover 375 pages of balderdash. 


D. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 
Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


* * * 


Morris, Ira The Chicago Story 
Doubleday. Mar. 3, 1952. 347p. $3.50. 

The publisher informs us that Ira Morris was born a 
short distance from the Chicago Stock Yards and is a 
grandson of one of the great meat packers of that city. 
Perhaps a sense of filial dedication, then, accounts for 
his apparent feeling that Frank Norris studied the 
wrong aspect of Chicago’s business and that neither 
Sandburg nor Sinclair has done full justice to the “Hog 
Butcher of the World”. At any rate, The Chicago 
Story tries to find in the American abattoir material for 
an epic of midwestern social and industrial develop- 
ment. Unfortunately the equipment is stock in more 
than cattle; and its heavy lines do not conceal the 
tracery of familiar patterns in emotion, situation, and 
characterization. 


The chief failure of the novel is its incredible hero, 
Adolph Konrad, an obverse to Sinclair’s Jurgis Rudkus. 
Adolph comes to the United States as a poor German 
immigrant, marries an Ohio farm girl, and climbs on 
the beaten backs of the proletariat to ownership of a 
multi-million-dollar packing industry. He ruthlessly 
exploits his workers, sells rotten meat to the Army, 
respects only money and power, browbeats his family, 
and in general justifies the worst caricature that the 
muckrackers might have dreamed up to indict big 
business. 


The story traces Adolph’s career both as tycoon and as 
father, and ultimately shows him a failure in both 
capacities. Just as Sans Souci, the Konrad mansion, 
is gradually swallowed by the slums, so Konrad and 
Sons eventually has to yield to unionism, corporate 
finance, and the control of McKenna, its crafty general 
manager. The Konrad children include Cecilia, dis- 
tinguished only by atrocious taste in clothes and friends; 
William, who marries Gladys and lives spinelessly ever 
after; Rupert, who marries artistic Helen in rebellion 
against the stockyards, drives her into alcoholism by 
selfish preoccupation with his diplomatic career, and 
later seeks sexual replacement with Gladys; Beatrice, 
a nonentity; and Francis, a sickly poet who first plays 
the family game of incest with Helen and then ironical- 
ly marries the rival’s daughter, Maureen McKenna. 
Among the grandchildren are a pretended scientist 
busy at stealing his employees’ inventions; a_thrice- 
divorced voluptuary whose fleshly career culminates in 
approved fashion with a smashed-up roadster; and 
Frankie, who dislikes the whole farrago and yet serves 
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as the climatic instrument of melodramatic irony by 
receiving Adolph’s deathbed charge to carry on: “You, 
Frankie, are the only vone who is like me . . . You have 
the fire that I brought with me to this county, the fire 
that must stay burning if America shall remain Amer- 
ica! . . . Don’t let them put out that fire”. One shud- 
ders for our future. 


Where Mr. Morris stands in the shambles, it is a little 
hard to say. He seems to want jointly a muckraking 
exposé, a kind of American Forsyte saga, and a tragedy 
of the “Citizen Kane” type in which a man’s misguided 
ambition leads only to collapse of all the really im- 
portant values in life. The outcome indicates the last 
as the intention, but preposterous characterization 
makes Adolph wholly unsatisfactory as a tragic pro- 
tagonist. He does not hold even the author’s respect, 
let alone the reader’s sympathy, and only a sense of 
higher forces overlooking the waste of human life could 
salvage any catharsis from the situation. Such treat- 
ment is totally lacking. 


The chief skill of the book is orderly progression of a 
complex story with a large cast of characters, though 
their steadily predictable quality damages suspense. 
The marital situations are decidedly irregular, as indi- 
cated, and though the treatment never becomes ana- 
tomical and the style is never vulgar they do necessitate 
an adult audience. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Frank, John P. 
Knopf. Mar. 7, 1952. 


The author of this book was an instructor of law at the 


My Son’s Story 
209p. $3.00. 


University of Indiana. At present he is in the same 
position at Yale University. Before he began teaching, 
he was a “Government lawyer”, and worked for a year 
as law secretary to Justice Black. 


The story told here is truly the story of Mr. Frank’s 
son, John Peter. When John Peter was eight months 
old he had the first attack resulting from what was to 
be identified several months later as cortical atrophy. 
This meant that the boy, pleasing and normal then, 
would never grow to a normal adulthood. It meant 
that he would be years slow in walking, . . . that he 
would probably never talk. 


John Peter’s story is the story of the search by the 
father and mother for the proper course to follow. That 
this search led eventually to the placing of the child in 
a Catholic institution, St. Rita’s in Buffalo, N. Y., will 
undoubtedly be a source of pride to all Catholics who 
read this. That the author and his wife, Jews born, 
were willing to accept the fact that this institution was 
best for cheir son will also be a matter of gratification. 
That the Home, with its nuns working in extra-human 
charity to care for the poor wrecked children entrusted 
to them, completely satisfied the hopes of the parents 
furnishes more than a proof of the altruistic works of 
those women who give up the world and take on the 
world’s burdens for Christ’s sake. 


The Franks, as the story is told, had nothing beyond 
unaided reason to guide them in the solution of their 


J. Frank — 
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problem. Some justices of the Supreme Court did give 
advice and even active assistance. But all of this, with 
the lack of philosophic or religious background attested 
to by the author, amounts to unaided reason. That the 
Franks had the courage to do what they did, and the 
nobility to follow their chosen course as they have, 
argues strongly in favor of their native intelligence and 
good-will. And their chosen course required the real- 
ism to put John Peter in the Home for the sake of the 
rest of the family, and the charity not to abandon him 
but to keep him as a living, loved, fact in their lives. 


Beyond the special interest that attaches to My Son’s 
Story because of the tribute it pays to the Sisters at St. 
Rita’s, the book will prove of general interest to parents 
and potential parents. From its apparent hopelessness, 
this early tragedy presents a major problem to the many 
who must face it. There is no doubt that grace forms a 
large part of the answer for those who have the grace. 
For others, the just solution and the rectitude to reach 
it are difficult to achieve. 


My Son’s Story, by its almost unconscious presentation 
of two good approaches to the problem of physical evil, 
makes interesting and valuable reading. 


Doris D. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Macrae, David The Americans at Home 
Dutton. Feb. 21, 1952. 606p. $4.50. 


The publishers present this narrative of a Scotch clergy- 
man’s travels in America, circa 1868, as “an excellent, 
little known piece of Americana”. And so it is. It 
would be a sad mistake, however, to categorize this 
book as being merely an amusing or valuable tidbit for 
the historian. It is, first and last, a thoroughly enter- 
taining bit of reading and should be viewed as such. 
The Reverend Macrae seems to have amassed a wonder- 
ful stock of contemporary quips and hyperbole, and to 
them he adds many touches of his own, sometimes cut- 
ting but always enjoyable, wit. It never becomes too 
clear what the object of his visit was: at times he seems 
to be regarded as something of an advance scout for 
potential Scotch immigrants; at others, he seems to be 
conducting a one-man crusade to increase and cement 
a common understanding between the English-speaking 
nations, and there is frequent reference to the troubles 
arising from British policies in the Civil War together 
with a very lucid presentation of “both sides” of the 
inflammatory questions. Maybe he was making the trip 
as an ordinary tourist. His purpose, however, and 
whether he accomplished it are matters of little concern 
to us now. The important thing is that he left behind 
several hours of delightful reading for anyone who has 
even the most casual curiosity about how people lived 
and thought in other times. 


The book gives personal glimpses of Lee in defeat; of 
men like “Beast” Butler, Lowell, Emerson, and Semmes 
on the lecture platform; of Henry Ward Beecher on 
the pulpit and Harriet Beecher Stowe at home. In his 
grand tour of the United States, Macrae missed the 
more remote West and the Pacific Coast, but, other 
than that, he seems to have set himself the goal of 
seeing everything and meeting everyone of importance 
—and succeeded remarkably well. Even more than the 
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scope of his observations, it is the depth of analysis they 
reveal that strikes the reader of this book. This quality is 
revealed at its best in the chapters dealing with his travels 
through the vanquished and devastated South. With- 
out the benefits of our time perspective, this man suc- 
ceeded in piecing together a coherent pattern in which 
the dismal facts were viewed in a context of social 
forces operative before and immediately following the 
Confederate collapse. From this, he was able to project 
interpretations and predictions that, for the most part, 
tally closely with the scholarly findings of present-day 
historians. He makes mistakes in some of these predic- 
tions, but even these mistakes result from good reason- 
ing. Notable is his evident apprehension that the 
Roman Catholic Church would win over the bulk of 
the “emancipated blacks”, thereby forming a Negro- 
Irish bloc of voting power that would put America 
under the control of the Pope. The threat, to him, lies 
in the psychological appeal: “The imposing ceremonials 
of the Roman Church, its system of Absolution, its 
worship of the Virgin (sic.), and its repudiation of dis- 
tinctions of race and color, are all likely to make it 
popular amongst the negroes” (italics mine) . If the 
Catholics, of North and South alike, had had as clear 
an understanding of the doctrinal implications of what 
we have come to call “the race problem”, it is quite 
likely that our present, belated exertions to bring the 
Faith to our darker brethren would be unnecessary. 


The secret of Reverend Macrae’s success seems to lie in 
a truly “sociological” curiosity. He “tests” his impression 
that Americans eat with amazing speed by timing diners 
at a Chicago eating place. He tests the adequacy of 
prohibitory liquor legislation in the States by comparing 
“license” states, prohibition states with lax enforcement, 
and prohibition states with strict enforcement according 
to differentials in quantity and monetary value of liquor 
consumed in each. His methodology may violate scien- 
tific canons, but the empirical spirit is there. 


It is unfortunate that the publishers neglected to in- 
clude prefatory material that would give the reader a 
personal introduction to the man in whose travels he is 
to join. More than once the suspicion crossed the 
reviewer’s mind that this could be a literary hoax. 
Putting such thoughts aside, however, he is willing to 
accept the fact that the Reverend Macrae did exist; that 
he did travel in America; and that, in the course of 
those travels, he succeeded in putting together a picture 
of the life and society he observed that puts to shame 
the efforts of some of the heavily-endowed and expertly 
staffed research projects of our present day. 


Gordon C. Zahn, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


* * * 


De Jésus-Marie, Father Bruno, O.C.D., Ed. Satan 
Sheed & Ward. Feb. 15, 1952. 506p. $5.50. 

In Belloc’s The Path to Rome you will have read the 
story of the Devil and the Learned Man, wherein the 
former (who can’t bear draughts), whips the soul of a 
lawyer out of his side-pocket, ties a knot in it to stiffen 
it, and shoves it into a hole to augment the legal docu- 
ments, charters to universities, water companies’ re- 
ports, and other hole-stopping rubbish that have al- 


De Jésus-Marie 








ready been stuffed down without effect. He is beaten 
in the struggle for the Learned Man’s soul, despite the 
fact that he has on his side all the historians, all the 
scientists and all the universities, by St. Charles, who 
waves his hand like a gentleman (he is a Borromeo), 
and loftily cites the Pope. The Devil disappears at 
that with a great howl in a clap of thunder, possibly to 
that Center of Industry full of wealth and desirable 
street property known in hell as “Depot B” (Depot A 
you may guess at). 


This frivolous contempt for the Lord of the Under- 
world is a variety of nonsense special to the believer. 
That Satan is he has no doubt; that he is not “master 
of events” but totally subject to God and hugely dis- 
advantaged in the presence of all shared holiness is 
equally clear. Perhaps the very futility of the devils 
accounts for their grotesqueness as Gothic gargoyles, 
where, “distorted and terrifying in isolation” they are 
“subsidiary ornaments harmoniously contributing to the 
glory of God’s building”. So, at any rate, concludes 
Bernard Leeming, S.J., in his essay in positive theology, 
“The Adversary”, (p. 22), which is one of the thirty- 
one pieces in this remarkable symposium on diablerie. 
A half-dozen translators in England have rendered the 
French bulk of the original collection so carefully that 
its European origins are all but undiscoverable. The 
Devil’s successes in the transmission of foreign theologi- 
cal and devotional literature have been such as almost 
to make one conclude that the finger of God is on this 
book. Twenty-four demonic illustrations, from Pazuzu 
(7th century B.C. Assyrian) to Dali, are part of a beau- 
tiful manufacture, and the optional jackets provide the 
book-owner with a chance at exorcism that is seldom 
his. 

The Carmelite editor’s chief interest is in the psy- 
chology of mystic experience. His concern to clarify 
men’s thinking about the Prince of this world accounted 
for the original volume. It is perhaps to be expected 
that the essays dealing with divine revelation are more 
satisfactory than those on the literary treatment or the 
supposed manifestations of that spirit whose trump card 
is ambiguity. H.-I. Marrou rather excitedly maintains 
that very few believing Christians have as an active 
element in their religious lives an effective belief in this 
spirit. He confines the conviction to professional theo- 
logians, and from this judgment the reviewer would 
depart cheerfully but for the obvious fact that we two 
know entirely different sets of Christians. In some way 
the book’s key essay is Monsignor F. M. Catharinet’s 
“Demoniacs in the Gospel”, which is handled with a 
competence proportionate to its importance but is of a 
disappointing length. Fathers Lemming and Tonquédec 
probe the devil’s nature and activity from Scripture and 
tradition; Father Lefévre provides an Old Testament 
study (that bids well to cause more problems than it 
solves, appearing as it does, Melchisedech-like, without 
ancestry or posterity) on the important questions of the 
amount of revelation contained in the Old Testament 
and the relation of Israel to her pagan neighbors. In 
general, the tendency of philosophers to write with the 
certainty of religious belief while failing to note the 
drastic distinction is the book’s chief weakness, given 
its probable American audience. 


When the poet sings jauntily of Christ, “The Devil 
didn’t like Him and He died”, he does no more than 
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echo the Savior’s judgment, “He was a murderer from 
the first” (John 8, 44). Liar, cheat, perverted creature 
of pure malice, he is nonetheless unmasked thoroughly 
in these pages. No God of Evil is he but a whimpering 
wretch who fears the Son of Man. “I fear only sin,” 
says Bernanos’ Curé of Fenouille (p. 445)—sin and not 
Satan, that is to say; “only what man is after all able to 
avoid, and not an external and irresistible opponent.” 


Gerard S. Sloyan. 
Washington, D. C. 


* * ~ 


Nichols, Beverley All I Could Never Be 
Dutton. Mar. 7, 1952. 348p. $4.00. 


Beverley Nichols is a writer in the most professional 
sense of the word; he makes his living by putting words 
on paper and selling them to publishers. He is a suc- 
cess: his Twenty-five, Down the Garden Path, Star 
Spangled Manner were all best sellers in their day. His 
revues for the famous English theatrical producer, 
Charles B. Cochran, brought him additional wealth 
and fame. He has hob-nobbed with some of the most 
famous personalities of the modern generation; in polli- 
tical circles he knows Winston Churchill, knew the late 
Quen Marie of Rumania; in artistic circles his friends 
range from O’Casey to the late G. B. Shaw, from Melba 
and Diaghileff to Gertrude Lawrence. Through all 
levels of European society he has moved with the 
seeming assurance of an Evelyn Waugh character. For 
that is what he seems to be, judging from the memoirs 
he has inscribed in this book. 


To most modern liberals, Nichols must be the archtype 


Tory or reactionary: he pines for the days of nobility 
and sybaritic living; he is repelled by the “Common” 
man. Oddly enough, his repulsion is not offensive be- 
cause he has a disarming wit and a firm prose style 
which constanly keeps the reader trying to anticipate 


the next turn of phrase. He reminds one of the late 
Henry Green who is now enjoying a vogue in this 
country. 


There is a limited audience for this sort of work be- 
cause it is a disjunctive collection of some experiences 
which Nichols has had in the last thirty years with 
the famous and the infamous. Not that it is a collec- 
lection of gossip; on the contrary, it has the dry humor 
which only Englishmen seem to be able to capture in 
prose. Although it might be called rococo, it has a 
strength which is properly reflected in a passage describ- 
ing a visit to Lourdes in September, 1939: 


I had not come to scoff; I had come to see if I could 
gain, as it were, some reserve of strength to carry me 
through the years of stress that lay ahead. I think 
I found them. Of all the nights of beauty I have 
ever known, none will equal the beauty of the night 
when I joined the pilgrims who paraded in the city, 
in the gathering darkness singing songs and carrying 
tapers. Those tapers formed a chain of flickering 
gold, a mile long. The sky was wearing all her stars; 
but the brightest light came from the Grotto of 
Sainte Bernadette, blazing with a thousand candles, 
to which we were wending our way. One walked 
as in a dream, yet it was a dream in which all the 
senses were curiously alert: to this day I can remem-~ 
ber individual faces in the crowd, the ecstasy in the 
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eyes of a young German, the smile of ineffable hap- 
piness on the thick lips of a Negro. At last when 
all the multitudes were gathered together, when all 
the nations of the world were blended in a great 
mass that stretched to the far distance, there was 
silence. Never have I heard anything so beautiful 
as that silence. Nor is that a contradiction in 
terms, for true silence, the silence of the spirit is not 
negative; it is no more a mere absence of noise than 
darkness is a mere absence of light. Rather it is a 
harmony of sounds, gentle sounds, a gathering of 
whispers, a sweet symphony of rest. 


So the nations prayed at the grotto that night, 
A few weeks later they were at each other’s throats. 


John M. Coppinger, 

Spech and Dramatic Arts Department, 
University of Maryland, 

College Park, Maryland 


* * . 


Musselman, M. M. Second Honeymoon 
Crowell. Mar. 10, 1952. 247p. $3.00. 


What is intended as a book of humor turns out to be 
a fairly detailed and undoubtedly useful travel guide. 
As humor, this story of a vacation in Europe of the 
author and his wife, on the occasion of their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary and simultaneously of their 
cashing in on an insurance policy, is pretty much of a 
stereotyped variety, chiefly made up of the pleasant 
things they said to each other about what they did and 
“theories” about the origin of the plumbing or elevators 
of their hotels. For its entertainment value alone, then, 
Second Honeymoon is not worth the price of admission. 


However, because the travelers, with an eye to cutting 
down expense and also to the writing of the book that 
resulted, kept a day by day record of outlays of money, 
one who intends or merely has hopes to travel in France, 
Italy, Spain or, for which the author puts up a most 
gore argument, Mallorca will find the book a pleas- 
ant aid. 


It must also be reported that it is refreshing to find the 
author, after entering one black-market deal for francs, 
resolving never again to do this because the French 
tourist agency had been good to him and he did not 
wish to break the French currency laws. 


The humor is for the most part in good, middle-class 
American taste, and the book can be recommended to 
adults interested in moderately budgeted travel. 


Clinton J. Maguire, 
New York, New York 


Turnbull, Agnes Sligh The Gown of Glory 
Houghton, Mifflin. Mar. 13, 1952. 403p. $3.75. 


The village of Ladykirk and the Presbyterian minister’s 
family that provide the substance of Mrs. Turnbull’s 
novel are very nearly too good to be true. High 
school students, I imagine, will thrill to the book’s 
gentle, turn of the century romanticism, its stream of 
parish crises which Rev. David Lyall dissolves with a 
practiced hand, its poetic interjections, and its ideally 
compatible family life. And not a few adults will be 
equally charmed by the same simple ingredients, flavor- 
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ed with the Lyall’s basic code of decency and universal 
charity. The story unwinds readily, lightly and hap- 
pily according to the Golden Rule. 


But anyone searching beyond such pleasantries will 
automatically be brought up short by the weakness 
peculiar to all such books drawing inspiration from the 
Protestant manse. In every case the minister himself 
may be a good man—even a holy man—but his success 
as a spiritual leader will rest precariously on the force 
of his own personality, subject to the constant censure 
of the congregation, rather than on a solid God-given 
foundation of truth. 


The author unintentionally throws a glaring spotlight 
on this flaw during an incongruous scene wherein David 
Lyall attempts to convince a Catholic priest that the 
polity of the Presbyterian church “actually antedates 
that of Rome. It is the one established by Saint Paul 

. and Saint Peter”. The matter of unequivocal 
dogma, however, he dismisses with a casual shrug: “As 
I grow older, I’m not sure just exactly how much em- 
phasis any of us should put upon it”. At one point 
he actually suggests that “real religion is like love .. . 
You simply find it . . . or, more likely, it finds you”. 


It’s a bland, fairy tale sort of philosophy that the 
world’s David Lyalls profess—and the more pathetic 
because it is sincere. 

Lois Slade, 


Dubuque, Iowa 
* * ® 


Godfrey, Arthur 300 Stories I Like to Tell 
Simon & Schuster. Jan. 31, 1952. 360p. $1.00. 


An anthology of jokes—anecdotes, whimsies, whatcha- 
macallits —in a paper cover, with line drawings by 
Robert Day, this is just the right sort of thing to send 
to a convalescent (except those recovering from ab- 
dominal surgery) instead of a “get well’ card.. It has 
the advantage, (as a thoughtful and cheering gift to 
an ill friend), that you can have a dividend of laughs 
yourself before forwarding. And even your. Aunt Pris- 
cilla will whoop over several of the “stories”. Of 
course, there are a few duds; but that is because each 
individual’s taste, even in “stories” differs from an- 
other’s and changes from day to day, depending on the 
weather, the number of duns in the morning mail, or 
the reaction of an ill-considered lunch menu. 
of the stories are oldies, some are reminiscent but with 
a new twist; most are enjoyable. All are harmless for 


adults. 


INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 


Note: After the reference to page and date there is 
given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classi- 
fication of the book. These are the groups to which 
the symbols refer: 
I. Suitable for General Reading. 
II. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 
a. Content and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents. 
b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which 
Do Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
III. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permis- 
sible for Discriminating Adults. 
IV. Not Recommended to Any Class of Reader. 


Godfrey — Index 
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